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"i has stolen in upon us, and de- 
= & serves a welcome atour hands. In 
% our New England climate it is not 


the blue-bird and the robin visit us, and 
tell us of a thousand pleasant things that 


May and June will bring with them. 


This month has been thus described by | 


a lively and pleasant writer. 
“ April,” says the author of the “ Mir- 


spring month that we possess—at once 

the most juvenile of all the months and 

the most feminine, never knowing her 

own mind for a day together. 
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'a fond maiden with her first lover, toy- 


ing it with the young sun, till he with- 
draws his beams from her, and then 
weeping till she gets them back again. 
April is doubtless the sweetest month of 
all the year; partly because it ushers in 
the May, and partly for its own sake. It 
is to the confirmed summer, what the 
previous hope of joy is to the full fruition ; 


| what the boyish dream of love is to love 
_ itself. 
ror of the Months,” “is Spring—the only | 


It is indeed the month of prom- 
ises ; and what are twenty performances 
compared with one promise? April, then, 
is worth two Mays, because it tells of 
May in every sigh that it breathes, and 


Fickle as | every tear that it lets fall. It is the har- 
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binger, the herald, the promise, the fore- 
taste of all the beauties that are to fol- 
low it. ’ 


Dick Boldhero. 
CHAPTER III. 


Adventures in South America, continued. 


s evening approached, I 
found myself quite fa- 
tigued, and my feet almost 
blistered from the heat of 
the ground. I was there- 
fore very glad to see a 
coffee plantation lying to the right, and 
about a mile distant. Thither I went, 
and applied to some of the negroes for a 
night’s lodging, but found, however, that 
not one of them could speak a word of 
English,—Dutch being the only lan- 
guage with which they were acquainted. 
Several of them got round me, chattering 
like so many magpies. 

Finding it impossible to make them 
understand by words, I resorted to signs. 
I suppose J] must have been a pretty good 
mimic, for they seemed to understand me 
at once, and burst into the most uproar- 
ous fits of laughter. They finally con- 
cluded to take me to their master, whom 
I found to be a great stout man, with a 
swarthy complexion, and a farmer-like 
appearance ; but he, being a Dutchman, 
could speak no English. The negroes, 
however, interpreted my wishes, and the 
pianter gave immediate directions to have 
me taken good care of. I was accord- 
ingly carried off in triumph by my sable 
friends, who treated me as well as if I 
had been an emperor. 

I never saw such a merry, kind- 








hearted set of fellows. They got some 
water, and one of them washed my sore 
feet; another brought me a bowl of milk, 
and athird spread my bed. After I had 
rested for half an hour, I was called to 
supper, and took my meal with the 
planter and his family. They were all 


| very kind and polite. There was one 


black-eyed girl,—the planter’s daughter, 
as I supposed,—whom I thought very 
handsome, but very different from our 
New England girls. Her complexion 
was extremely dark; her hair black as 
jet, her skin being quite of an olive 
color. When her features were at rest, 
her countenance was pensive, almost 
sad; but the moment she spoke, there 
was a flash of cheerfulness over her 
whole countenance. I stole several 
glances at her, but being only a poor 
sailor, | deemed this a kind of theft, and 
tried hard not to be detected. I noticed, 
however, that the maiden caught me 
looking at her several times. I expected 
she would be angry, but this was far 
from being the case. 

The habitation of the planter was 
very different from a snug New Eng- 
land dwelling. In this delicious cli- 
mate there is a perpetual. summer; no 
frost, no snow, no blustering Boreas 
ever comes to child the inhabitants, to 
destroy the vegetation, or interrupt the 
genial course of nature. Liittie is needed 
for the comfort of the inhabitants, in re- 
spect to a dwelling, but a mere shelter. 
The planter’s residence consisted of 
three or four distinct buildings, of irreg- 
ular shape and arrangement. One was 
of brick, and covered with tiles; the 
rest were of wood, and had more the 
appearance of cattle sheds than human 
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dwellings. 
without glass. 


of these buildings. 


Feeling very weary, I soon fell asleep. 
I continued in a sound repose for several 


It seemed as if I had heard some one 


*: 
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room, I beheld a creature of the most 
extraordinary aspect. It seemed to have 
the head of a rhinoceros, with most enor- 


of an alligator. It had immense wings, 


shaped like those of a bat. To my ex- 


a | 
as big as an ox; and as I gazed upon it, | 


it seemed to wave its prodigious wings, | 


and grin at me with a sneering and ma- 
licious expression. 

My first idea was, that it was a mere 
night-mare ; but when I recollected that 


There were no chimneys, | 
and the windows consisted of openings | 
_eyed daughter of the planter. 
When it came night, I was put into one | 
We ascended to a 
second loft by a ladder, and I laid down | 
upon a bed which consisted of straw. | 


| reality. 
‘thought I, in being prepared for the 
cited imagination, the creature seemed | 


whispering to me, and in 
dream, I fancied that it was 


a sort of 
the black- 
But when 
I was fully awake, and rose up in my 
bed, my amazement at what I beheld 
was indescribable. 

The moon was shining very brightly, 


_and lighted the large barn-like apartment 
_in such a manner, that I could see almost 
hours, when, at last, I awoke suddenly. | 


Above 
me, amid the dusky shadows of the 


every object with distinctness. 


I was in a strange country, and moreover 
remembered the adventure of the alliga- 


tor, which had so recently occurred, | 
mous ears, the body of a bird, and the legs 


began to conceive that it must be a 
There is no harm, at least, 
worst. Accordingly, I reached out my 
hand, and seized my cudgel. I then 
laid down upon my bed, and keeping 
my eye fixed upon the grisly appari- 
tion, held myself ready for what might 
happen. I kept myself perfectly still, 
and at last the creature spread its wings 
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and began to make a circuit through the 
upper regions of the apartment. 

Round and round he went, upon a 
noiseless wing, and at last began to 
make adip at me. Never shall I forget 
the sensations of that horrible moment! 
The very uncertainty, whether it was a 
reality, or some grisly phantom of the 
brain, seemed to increase my agitation. 
Could I have been sure that it was a 
thing of flesh and blood, I should have 
been ready to give it battle. But the 
doubt, whether it was a being of this 
world or another, seemed to freeze my 
blood. I grasped my cudgel, but my 
arm was paralyzed. 

Thus I lay for several moments, while 
the spectre wheeled round and round, 
at every evolution, stooping lower and 
lower, as he came near the place where 
I lay. At last he paused in his flight, 
and hovered over the foot of my bed. 
I could distinctly feel his claws upon 
my feet, as well as the fanning of 
his wings, which were kept constantly 
in motion. The sensation restored my 
reason and my strength. I partially 
arose in my bed, and struck a furious 
blow with my cane at the monster. It 
took effect, and it fell lifeless to the 
floor. What was my surprise, on going 
to the spot where the creature lay, to 
discover that what my excited fancy 
had exaggerated to the seeming dimen- 
sions of a winged ox, was, in fact, not 
bigger than a crow! It was one of 
the huge bats common to Guiana, and 
known by the name of the Vampire. 
It had no doubt come to see how a little 
blood drawn out of a Yankee boy’s great 
toe would taste. But the fellow was mis- 
taken in his customer. 





I now laid myself down upon my bed 
but it was in vain that I attempted to 
sleep. I lay for several hours, and find. 
ing it impossible to repose, I went to the 
window and looked forth upon the scene, 
The moon was shining with wonderful 
brightness, and from the eminence on 
which the plantation stood, 1 had a dis- 
tinct view of the surrounding country. 
The river Surinam shone like silver in 
the distance, the air was filled with spicy 
fragrance, and a kind of dazzling light 
or silvery mist seemed to be diffused 
throughout the whole space beneath the 
sky. The whole aspect of nature and 
the objects around me was strange, yet 
lovely. There was a balmy softness in 
the atmosphere, a kind of twilight splen- 
dor over the face of nature, which excited 
my admiration, and, at the same time, 
gave me a sort of pensive and lonely 
feeling, at the idea that I was far, very 
far, from my home. 

I remained at the window looking out 
at the scene for some time. At last the 
morning came, and before the sun had 
risen, I went forth into the fields. An 
immense extent of ground, belonging to 
the plantation, was covered with coffee 
trees. These were about ten feet in 
height, planted in rows at the distance 
of about ten feet from each other. They 
somewhat resemble the peach tree; but 
the leaves are longer, narrower, and 
highly varnished. These trees, or rather 
shrubs, are evergreens, and produce fruit 
when they are about four years old. 
They live to a great age—sometimes a 
hundred years. They were now cov- 
ered with large branches of white blos- 
soms, which gave forth a sweet odof. 
The coffee berry grows in a kind of 












fruit, which is red when ripe, and has 
a very beautiful appearance upon the 
trees. 

After looking about the grounds for a 
short time, I was returning to the house, 
when I met the black-eyed daughter of 
the planter. She bade me good morning, 
in English, and, to my joy and surprise, | 
found that she knew a few words of that 
language. We tried to enter into con- 
yersation, but without much success. 
She asked me my name; and when I 
told her it was Dick Boldhero, she mani- 
fested much surprise and interest. She 
spoke with great earnestness, and seemed 
to have an intense desire to know some- 
thing more. At last, I saw the tears 
come down her cheeks, and I felt an 
emotion which I cannot describe. After 
a time, we separated, and having taken 
breakfast, I bade adieu to the plantation, 
and set forward upon my journey. 


[To be continued. ] 


William Ellery Channing.* 


rn. CHANNING was born at Newport, 
Rhode Island, April 7th, 1780. His 
father, William Channing, Esq., an 
eminent lawyer of Newport, died in 
the midst of his vigor, and at the height 
of his professional success, when his son 
William was in his fourteenth year. His 
mother, was a daughter of William El- 
lery, one of the signers of the Declara- 


*The substance of the following memoir is 
extracted from an address delivered at the fu- 
neral of Dr. Channing, by his colleague, the 
Rev. Ezra S. Gannett. 
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tion of Independence. She died in Bos- 
ton, in 1834. His father’s character 

doubtless exerted an influence in form- 

ing the mind of his son, but the nearer 

intimacy, which, in the long period 

through which his mother remained the 

sole possessor of his filial regard, gave 

her a peculiar power over him. 

Dr. Channing is said to have been re- 
marked in early youth as singularly pure- 
minded, devout, earnest, and aspiring— 
leaving his friends to anticipate from him 
creat excellence and eminence of charac- 
ter. He graduated at Cambridge, Mass., 
in 1798, bearing with him the highest 
honors of the institution, and having dis- 
tinguished himself for habits of diligence, 
and for blamelessness of conduct. He 
now accepted an invitation to reside a 
year with a gentleman of Virginia, as 
the instructor of his children. Here he 
doubtless laid the foundation of that 
feebleness of constitution which attended 
him through life. Here, also, he proba- 
bly adopted the resolution to devote him- 
self to the ministry. He pursued - his 
professional studies, partly with his 
uncle, Rev. Henry Channing, of New 
London, Connecticut, and partly at Cam- 
bridge. 

Mr. Channing received an invitation 
to settle over the Church and Society in 
Brattle Square, at the same time that he 
received one from the Federal Street 
Church. He chose to accept the latter ; 
his preference being determined “ partly 
by considerations of health, and partly by 
diffidence ;” his humility producing a dis- 
trust of his own fitness for the office of a 
Christian minister, that for a time was 
painfully oppressive, and finally led him, 

in connection with his health, to choose 
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the less conspicuous and important of the 
situations offered him. 

His ordination took place on the Ist 
of June, 1803. An old copy of the 
Columlian Centinel contains the follow- 
ing notice: ‘“ Ordination.—Yesterday 
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was ordained to the pastoral care of the 
Church in Federal Street, the Rev. Wm. 
Ellery Channing. The Rey. Mr. Holmes 
introduced the solemnity by prayer. Pro- 
fessor Tappan delivered the sermon 
from Eph. iii. 8, 9; the Rev. Dr. Os 
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good made the ordaining prayer; the 
Rev. Henry Channing gave the charge ; 
the Rev. Mr. Tuckerman expressed the 
fellowship of the Church; and the Rev. 
Dr. Eckley made the concluding prayer. 
The ceremonial was conducted, and the 
services performed, with a solemnity 
and fervor suited to the occasion.” 

Mr. Channing was appointed Dexter 
Lecturer on Biblical Criticism in Har- 
vard University, in 1812, but his health 
did not allow him to prepare a course of 
lectures, and he resigned the appoint- 
ment the next year. In 1813 he was 
elected a member of the Corporation, at 
which board he retained a seat till 1826. 
The University conferred on him the 
honorary degree of D. D. in 1820. 

Dr. Channing first appeared as a con- 
troversial writer in 1815, when he ad- 
dressed his letter to Rev. S. C. Thatcher, 
“on the aspersions contained in a late 
number of the Panoplist, of the minis- 
ters of Boston and the vicinity.” This 
led to a public correspondence between 
him and the Rev. Dr. Worcester, of 
Salem. In 1819 he preached the ser- 
mon at the ordination of Mr. Sparks, at 
Baltimore, which produced the letters of 
Professor Stuart, and of Drs. Wood and 
Ware. In this sermon he took that posi- 
tion in behalf of Unitarianism, which he 
defended in many subsequent discourses, 
on public occasions, and in his own pul- 
pit. 

Dr. Channing being very feeble, em- 
barked for Europe, in May, 1822, and 
returned home in August, 1823. During 
his absence, he visited Great Britain, 
France, Switzerland, and Italy. In the 
autumn of 1830 he was again compelled, 
by his state of health, to leave the United 





States, and passed the winter of 1830-31 
in St. Croix. One or two subsequent 
winters he spent in Philadelphia. 

He probably derived permanent benefit 
from this absence to Europe, but still 
there was such an habitual want of vigor 
in his system, that, soon after his return, 
he desired an assistant in his ministry ; 
and a colleague was settled in 1824, 
From this time he continued to officiate 
in the pulpit, with more or less fre- 
quency, as his strength permitted, till 
1840, when he requested the society to 
release him from all obligation of pro- 
fessional service, though he desired to 
retain the pastoral connexion towards 
them. As his mind was relieved from 
the pressure of ministerial engagements, 
his attention was more and more given 
to the aspects which society, in its opin- 
lons, usages, and institutions, presents to 
the Christian philanthropist. He was 
led, by his interest in these subjects, to 
communicate to the public, at different 
times, his thoughts on questions of im- 
mediate urgency, involving high moral 
considerations, and devoted a large part 
of his time to an examination of the light 
which Christianity throws upon practical 
ethics. 

Dr. Channing’s residence was in Bos- 
ton, but for several years he had been 
accustomed to spend the summer in the 
country,amidst those influences of nature 
which he esteemed as even more grate- 
ful in their effects upon the mind than 
on the body. He chose his residence for 
the season of 1842, among the moun- 
tains that traverse the western section 
of Massachusetts, in whose beautiful 
seclusion he found a high degree of en- 
joyment, and a firmer tone of health 
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than he had possessed for a long time. 
On his journey homeward, by way of 
Vermont, he was exposed to a tempera- 
ture unusual at the season, and too 
severe for him to encounter with impu- 
nity, which produced an access of dis- 
ease, that prevented his proceeding be- 
yond Bennington. Here his illness 
steadily advanced till it overpowered the 
vital energy ; and what at first were the 
slight apprehensions of his friends, were 
converted into anxious fears, that only 
gave place to the sorrows of bereave- 
ment. He observed the progress of his 
disease with the calmness that was ha- 
bitual with him in every situation ; 
expressed a sense of the Divine love 
even beyond what he had before felt, 
and manifested that exquisite tenderness 
of affection, which gave such beauty to 
his private life. 

Dr. Channing’s illness extended over 
twenty-six days. As is usual in autum- 
nal fevers, the action of the brain was 
increased, and the mind was crowded 
with subjects and images, which at times 
occasioned him distress, as depriving 
him of that control over his thoughts, 
which in health, and under previous 
attacks of disease, he habitually exer- 
cised. The nature of his complaint, also, 
made it necessary to avoid the excite- 
ment of the pulse inevitable upon con- 
versation, and he therefore, as well as 
those about him, abstained from long- 
continued discourse. Still he said much 
that can never be forgotten; and the 
beautiful serenity, and the perfect trust 
which he exhibited, made the apartment 
in whieh he lay waiting for death, a place 
of holy instruction, and peaceful sympa- 
thies. He expressed a wish to die at 








home, but yielded himself wholly to the 
Divine will. His bodily suffering was 
at no time extreme. ‘Towards the close 
of the disease there was an oppression 
on the chest, and he sank rapidly. He 
died at half past five o’clock, on Sunday, 
October 2, 1820. 





CuineseE Incenvity.—The ingenuity 


| of the Chinese is too often exercised for 


the purpose of fraud. Sometimes you 
will buy a capon, as you may think, of a 
Chinese, but find you have only the skin 
of the bird, which has been so inge 
niously filled, that the deception is not 
discovered until it is prepared for being 
dressed. 

They also make counterfeit hams, 
These are made of pieces of wood, cut in 
the form of a ham, and coated over with 
a certain kind of earth, which is covered 
with hog’s skin; and the whole is so in- 
geniously prepared, that a knife is neces- 
sary to detect the fraud. 

A gentleman travelling in China some 
few years ago, bought some chickens, the 
feathers of which were curiously curled, 
In a few days, he observed the feathers 
straight, and that the chickens were of 
the most common sort. The. man who 
sold them had curled the feathers of the 
whole brood, a little while before he sold 
them. 


Errect or CLIMATE AND CULTIVATION 
on VeceTaBLes.—-The myrtle-tree, which 
with us is a small shrub, grows in Van 
Dieman’s Land to the height of two hun- 
dred feet, and has a trunk from thirty to 
forty feet in circumference. The wood 
resembles cedar 
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The Morse. 


HERE 1s only one species of this re- 


markable animal, yet the singularity 
of its appearance has procured for it a 
variety of names, as the Walrus, the 
Sea-Cow, the Sea-Horse, &c. The only 
animal which it resembles is the Seal. 
It has two large tusks growing out of 
the upper jaw, directed downwards. 
From the high latitudes to which the 
Morse is chiefly confined, there has been 
but little ascertained respecting it. It is 
not even known with certainty upon 
what it feeds. Some suppose its food to 
be entirely animal; whilst others have 
represented it as feeding upon sea-weed. 
It is probable, however, that it may turn 
over the sea-weed with its long tusks, to 
dislodge the animals upon which it 
feeds, from the rocks. 
The Morse is sometimes found eigh- 
teen feet long, with tusks about two feet 
in length. Its general color is brown. 








It isa social animal, and resorts in great 
numbers to favorite places on the far 
northern coast, where it lies on rocks and 
icebergs, till hunger compels it to resort 
to the water for food. It is not active on 
land, but its tusks enable it to climb up 
high banks with facility. 

The Morse is esteemed for the oil 
which it affords. Their tusks alse are 
very valuable. They are hunted for 
these articles, the ivory being harder 
and whiter than that of the elephant. 
When one of these animals is encoun- 
tered on the ice, or in the water, the 
hunter strikes him with a strong har- 
poon made expressly for this purpose. 
The animal is then drawn to the nearest 
flat iceberg. They then flay him, sepa- 
rate the two tusks from the head, cut out 
the fat, and carry it to the vessel. A 
morse will furnish haif a ton of oil. 
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Inquisitive Jack, 


CHAPTER IIl. 
The poultry yard. 


SHALL not undertake to tel! the whole 
history of the old hen and chickens, 


whose story is begun in the preceding | 


chapter. If any of my readers meet 
with Jack, who is now a man, they can 


ask him, and he will.tell them how the | drink wine, or some other liquor, and 


greater part of the brood grew up to be 
pullets or cockerels, and made a consid- 
erable noise in the world. He will tell 
them how the former at last became old 
hens, and laid eggs, and cackled like 
their ancestors; and how the latter, 
after many funny trials, learned to crow, 
and finally to fight, as their fathers and 
grandfathers had done before them. I 
must tei! you, myself, what Jack said to 
his aunt about this fighting. 








He had watched the chickens with a 
great deal of care, and he was greatly 
diverted to see the little roosters, as soon 
as they had little bits of red combs on 
their heads, try to crow and fight 
They really seemed like some smart 
boys we have seen, at the age of sixteen 
or seventeen, trying to smoke cigars, or 


appearing very ridiculous, while they 
fancied that they were exciting the envy 
and admiration of all around them, inas- 
much as they were imitating the deeds 
of those older than themselves. 

Jack laughed heartily at the ambi- 
tious efforts of the cockerels, as well in 
boasting as in battle—until, one day, he 
saw two of them fight till their heads 
were bloody, and one of them had his 
eyes picked out. This shocked him 


















greatly, and his heart being grieved, he | 
went to tell what had happened to his | 
aunt. She tried to comfort him as well | 
as she could, but, at last, he spoke to her 
as follows: “ You told me, aunt Betsey, 
that these creatures were governed by 


instinct, and that this instinct was im- 
planted by God. You said that the obedi- | 
ence of the chickens to their parent was of 
this nature, and furnished a good exam- | 
ple to children. Now, I wish to ask | 
if the fighting of the cockerels is not 
implanted by God, and therefore a good 
example to children?” 

Aunt Betsey smiled at the shrewdness 
of this question, and seeing that it was 
asked in earnest, and not scoffingly, by 
Jack, she replied seriously in these 
words: “I do not suppose, Jack, that 
instinct is the only guide of animals. 
It is their guide when young, but when 
they are older and know how to take 
care of themselves, then I suppose that 
in many things they act freely and from 
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For God hath made them so— 
Let bears and lions 

Growl and fight, 

For ’t is their nature too.’ 


“ But it is quite otherwise with human 
beings ; even if brute animals are left to 
tear each other in pieces, mankind are 
taught that peace, kindness and harmony 
are not only the duty, but the happiness 
of the human race.” 

From observing the hen and her 
chickens, Jack’s attention was drawn to 
the other inhabitants of the poultry yard. 


|The strutting turkey, the hissing, gob- 


bling goose, the waddline duck, the 


screaming guinea-hen, and the fantastic 
peacock, each in turn became the snb- 
ject of his investigation, and each seemed 


to him to have a character and interest 


peculiar to itself. If I had the power 


faithfully to paint all his feelings, and 


space to detail all his thoughts, I could 


|make the story entertaining, but I must 


‘content myself with a very general 


their own sense and judgment. When | 
you were an infant you were guided by | 


instinct, but now that you are older, you 
act freely, according to your choice. 
You may fight, or you may be peaceful, 
just as you please. Having arrived at 
this period, you are responsible for your 
conduct, for it has pleased God to make 
you free. _It is just so, I think, with 
these young cockerels; they may fight, 
or let it alone. If they fight and get 
bloody noses, they only are to blame. 
And if they do fight, it is no example 
for us. God has given human beings a 
law of peace, and this should be their 
tule. Dr. Watts has said, 


‘Let dogs delight 
To bark and bite 





account of the matter. 

I believe there are very few persons 
who have not been often amused in 
pausing for a half hour and noticing the 
various airs, manners and customs, of 
the feathered inhabitants of the poultry 
yard. The hen, stealing to her nest, 
deposits her eggs, and then comes forth 
with an obstreperous cackle, to tell every. 
body what she has been about. 

“ Cut—cut—cadau cut— 
Lay an egg every day 
And have to go barefoot!” 

The rooster—he that is “cock of the 
walk,” leads forth his body of hens, and 
when he finds a good fat grub, calls his 
favorites to come and feast on the deli- 
cate morsel. Like a polite old beau, he 
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seems to prefer the happiness of the 
other sex to his own; his tones and 
manner are soft and insinuating, and he 
becomes the very personification of gal- 
lantry While he is thus tender to the 
females of the flock, he is harsh and 
unsparing to his rivals of the masculine 
gender. If one of them comes near, he 
is sure to feel his spurs, and, after the 
rebuke, to hear the shrill triumphant 
crow of the conqueror. 

The turkey-cock struts round and round, 
grating the edges of his wings upon the 
ground, and displays his purple wattles, 
his crimson comb, and his black, bristly 


beard, to the admiring gaze of the tender, | 


transcendental hens of his flock. The 
guinea-hen, creeping afar, amid some 
thicket, comes running home with a terri- 
ble cry, as if thieves, robbers and murder- 
ers were athand! The peacock, situated 
upon some conspicuous mound, spreads 
out his tail, set with a thousand gorgeous 
gems, and, lost in admiration, appears to 
enjoy a sublime self-conceit. Amid all 
this exultation, the vulgar duck is dab- 
bling in the mud, only deigning to utter 
his quack—quack—quack, at intervals, 
few and far between. At the same time, 
the silent and sentimental goose is 
swimming upon the bosom of the muddy 
pool, now and then plunging its long neck 
into the recesses of the element upon 
which it floats—happy if perchance some 
insect, lizard, or tadpole may reward its 
search. 

It is not to be supposed that these 
amusing scenes escaped the sharp obser- 
vation of Inquisitive Jack. He indeed, 
noticed the peculiarities of the several 
kinds of poultry, and had many a long 
conversation upon the subject with his 





aunt Betsey. We can only note the 
substance of what she told him. 

The domestic fowls are the descend. 
ants of birds originally wild. The barn. 
| door cock and hen came in the first place 
from Asia, and in some parts of India 
they are still to be met with, though their 
“appearance is somewhat different from 
‘that of the tame breeds. The peacock 
| came also from Asia, and the guinea-hen 
from Africa. The duck is but a tame 
‘mallard, a bird which is often shot 
along our coasts. The honest goose js 
| descended from the wild gray bird, that 
is often seen in flocks, in spring time, 
high in air, and in the shape of a trian- 
gle, wending their way to the far north, 
where they may breed in solitude, peace 
and safety. 

The turkey is the only originel bird 
of America among our poultry. It was 
found in the forests, when the Euro- 
peans first visited this continent. It is 
less changed by domestication than any 
other bird. If you were to see it in the 
wilds of the west, where flocks of it are 

| still common, you would think it only a 
| truant turkey which had strayed from the 
barn-yard. It is a strutting, vain, cow- 
ardly bird, though it is very good eating. 
The French call it dinde, and hence our 
word dandy, which meens a vain, cow- 
ardly coxcomb. 





ProMoTION FROM THE RANKS.—Seven- 
teen private soldiers of the French army, 
in Bonaparte’s time, by their bravery 
and talents raised themselves to the fol- 
lowing distinguished stations; two be- 
came kings; two, princes; nine, dukes; 





two, field-marshals ; and two generals. 
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Bill and the Boys. 


The story of the lottery ticket, continued. 


HoMAS TRUDGE was now one of the 

' richest men in the town of Buck- 

wheat, in which he resided, and it 

was not long before his good fortune 
was known over the whole place. A 
creat many people came to see him and 
talk with him about it, and hear the 
whole story from beginning to end. 
They desired also to see the money, and 
make sure that it was real, good money ; 
for many of them could hardly believe 
that a poor pedlar should draw a prize of 
fifty thousand dollars. A great many 
persons also came to see Mr. and Mrs. 
Trudge, who had never been in their 
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The leader of fashion among this 
portion of the community was a dashing 
widow, by the name of Mrs. Million. 
She was rich, and so long as she was 
flattered and permitted to have her own 
way, she was hospitable and good-na- 
tured ; but if thwarted, or if her superi- 
ority in all respects were called into 
question, she was haughty, ill-natured, 
and vindictive. 

While such was the state of things 
at Up-town, there was also a natural 
ussociation formed by the people in that 
portion of the place called Down-town. 
“Birds of a feather flock together,” 
says the adage; and, accordingly, the 
Down-towners, being drawn together by 
similar tastes, habits and condition, as- 
sociated with each other, and were called 








humble cottage before; and Mrs. Trudge 
was not slow to observe that the people 
now called her husband Mr. Trudge, in- 
stead of Tom, and herself, Mrs. Trudge, 
instead of Bridget. 

The town of Buckwheat consisted of 
about two thousand inhabitants, who 
were chiefly devoted to agriculture. It 
derived its name from its producing a 
large quantity of that particular kind of 
grain which 1s famous for feeding pout- 
try and making flap-jacks. It consisted 
of two villages, which bore the titles of 
Up-town and Down-town. In the for- 
mer portion, there dwelt several fami- 
lies of some wealth, who had removed 
thither from the city of New York, 
during the war of the revolution, to 
escape from the dangers and anxieties 
of that period. These families, having 
similar tastes and habits of life, natu- 
tally associated together, and were hence 
called the aristocracy. 


the democracy. For a long time, these 
names were not in use in Buckwheat, 
ee the people, whatever inequality in 
their condition might exist, got along 
very peaceably together. But when 
| they began to call each other names, 
such as aristocrat and democrat, a feel- 
ing of hostility grew up among them, 
and it was not long before bad blood 
was excited between them. Hitherto, all 





| 
| 
| 


things had gone on peaceably; every 
| person was at liberty to do as he pleased, 
| provided there was nothing improper in 
his conduct; but now that these ugly 
‘names had got in among them, there 
| was a great deal of scandal and back- 
| biting abroad. It really seemed as if the 
‘introduction of these two words—aris- 
tocracy and democracy—into the good 
old town of Buckwheat, did as much to 
break up the peace and harmony of the 
people, as if two evil spirits had taken 
up their residence there, and had exerted 
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themselves to set the inhabitants by the 
ears. 

Thomas Trudge was naturally a fair- 
minded, honest, good-hearted fellow, and, 
left to himself, would never have made 
any trouble in the world. But his part- 


ner, Bridget, was restless, meddlesome, 


and ambitious. She was always talking | 


about the Up-towners, and nothing hap- 
pened there, but it was the occasion of 
some sour and satirical reflection upon 
her part. She kept an especial watch 
upon Mrs. Million, particularly at the 
meeting on Sunday. Her dress was 
then thoroughly scanned, and if she 
ventured to come out with a new bon- 
net, gown, frill, or even ribbon, the amia- 
ble Bridget was sure to exclaim some- 
what in this manner: “Shame upon 
that Mrs. Million, to be perking herself 
up in church with her new finery, to at- 
tract the attention of the whole congreea- 
tion! Whatis Mrs. Million, that she pre- 
sumes to catch all the best of the minis- 
ter’s discourse—the corn and the kernel 
—and leave nothing but the husks for 
such people as we are. Qh, it’s because 
she’s rich, I suppose! But the tables 
will be turned, by and by. ‘ Every dog 
must have his day!’ Dives had his, and 
Mrs. Million is having hers; but there’s 
another world to settle these accounts in!” 

It must not be supposed that Bridget 
Trudge was a bad woman, even though 
she indulged in such spiteful words; her 
bark was a great deal worse than her 
bite. But still, people who get into the 
habit of talking harshly, will ere long 
feel and act harshly—and so it was with 
Bridget. She had been so accustomed 
to indulge her love of scandal towards 
the Up-towners, that she seemed to hate 
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|them; and as to Mrs. Million, she {elt 


las if she owed her some particular 


grudge; and this was the more curious, 
from the fact that Mrs. Million had 
always treated Bridget with kindness, 
'and had made her various presents of 
considerable value. Nothing, however, 
in the conduct of the Up-towners, could 
satisfy Mrs. Trudge. Their behavior, 
in her view, was all wrong. She ac- 


cused them of being extravagant, worldly- 
minded, dissipated, and, what was ten 
times worse than all, aristocratic. 
Entertaining such views as these, it 
| may seem strange that the first idea of 
| Mrs. Trudge, after she had settled it in 
her mind that they were rich, was, that 


she would become one of the Up-towners, 
join the aristocracy, and out-dash Mrs. 
Million. Her first great mancuvre was 
developed on the second Sunday after 
the drawing of the prize. Her husband 
went in his usual dress, but Mrs. Trudge 
appeared in all the glory of her new 





changeable damask, decorated with fig- 
ures in gold. It was made in the height 
of the fashion; and as she flaunted up 
the broad aisle, you might have fancied 
that she was going to a masquerade. 
An enormous red satin bonnet, with huge 
| bunches of ribbons, red shoes and a tall 
'fan—though it was now November— 
‘served to aid the conceit. The little 
Trudges followed their mother, fantasti- 
cally attired, while Tom, the pedlar, in 
his rusty, brown suit, brought up the rear. 

The Scottish poet, Burns, has said a 
great many good things; and among 
these is the following couplet : 


“Oh! would kind heaven the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us.” 
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Mrs. Trudge supposed that on the 
present occasion she was exciting the 
admiration of all Buckwheat; that she 
was provoking the envy of the proud 
Mrs. Million, and that she was conquer- 
ing the respect of the Up-towners. The 
text happened to be the story of Lazarus 
in Abraham’s bosom, and was used by 
the preacher to show the compensations 
which are to be made to the humble 
Christian in a future world, for the sor- 
rows, suffering and poverty of this. Mrs. 
Trudge made a curious, though flatter- 


ing application of the text to herself. | 


“Yes, yes,” said she, internally, “ the 
poor shall be comforted—those who have 
suffered shall have the reward. I have 
endured poverty and suffering, and now 
Iam taken to Abraham’s bosom.” She 
enjoyed great satisfaction in this view of 
the case, and, for the first time in her 
life, fondly fancied that the preacher 
intended to bestow upon her the com- 
forts of Scripture. 

It is not our purpose to detail the 
various steps by which the Trudges 
changed their position in society. It 
will be sufficient to say that they left 
their humble cottage and entered a new 


house, which they caused to be built | 


upon the very top of Up-town! This 
Pp y ‘oy I 


was constructed in the most approved | 


style; and the grounds around were 
duly decorated with gravel-walks, ave- 
nues, flower-beds, shrubbery, and long 
straight rows of Lombardy poplars. Here, 
they gave tea-parties and suppers; and 
in the course of two years rejoiced in 
considering themselves as making a part 
of that aristocracy which Mrs. Trudge 
had before regarded as so hateful. 


[To be continued. | 
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CoMPARISON BETWEEN Coat anv Gotp. 
—In a work published a year or two 
ago by a Spaniard, there is a com- 
parison between the produce of gold 
and silver mines in America and the 
coal mines in England, from which it 


‘appears that the gross value of the 


annual produce of the coal mines, which 


is 18,000,000 of tons, amounts to 450,- 





000,000 francs, including the wages and 
other charges, whilst the produce of the 
gold and silver mines, including the 
same charges, is only 220,590,000 
francs; showing a balance in favor of 
the coal of England over the gold and 
silver mines of the New World, of no 
Jess a sum than 229,500,000 frances. 


Famity Mrx.—Malancthon is reported 
to have frequently studied the gravest 
points of theology, with his book in one 
hand, and, in the other, the edge of a 
cradle which he constantly rocked; ana 
M. Esprit, a celebrated author and 
scholar, has been found reading Plato 
with great attention, considering the 
interruptions which he met with from 
the necessity of sounding his liyle ¢ ild's 
whistle. 





Tue Nine or Diamonps.—The nine 
of diamonds is called the curse of Scot- 
land, from the Duke of Cumberland 
writing on the back of that card his san- 
guinary orders for military execution 
after the battle of Culloden. 


Suarp Retort.—* Will you lend fa- 
ther your newspaper, sir ?—he only just 
wants to read it?” ‘ Yes, boy—and ask 
him to lend me his dinner—I only just 
want to eat it!” 























































































































































nE Leming, which is a native of 
Scandinavia, is somewhat larger than 
a dormouse, having a short, bushy 

tail. Its fore legs are short, and its 
hind ones are long, which give it a de- 
It is particularly re- 


which 


gree of swiftness. 
markable 
many millions remove from their native 
mountains and descend like atorrent upon 
the plains. 
in a square, marching forward by night 
and lying still by day. Thus, like an 
animated torrent, often seen 
more than a mile broad, covering the 
ground, and that so thick, that the hind- 
most touches the leader. 

It is in vain that the poor inhabitant 
resists or attempts to stop their progress, 
they still keep moving forward, and 
though thousands are destroyed, myri- 
ads are seen to succeed, and make their 
destruction impracticable. They gene- 
rally move in lines, which are about 


for its migrations, in 


They move, for the most part, 


they are 
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The Leming, 
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three feet from each other, and exactly 


| parallel. 


from 


s directed 
the north-west to the south-east, 
and regularly conducted from the begin- 
ning. Wherever their motions are 
turned, nothing can stop them; they 


Their march is always 


|go directly forward, impelled by some 


strange power; and from the time they 
first set out, they never once think of re- 
treating. Ifa lake ora river happens to 
intercept their progress, they all together 
take to the water and swim over it; a fire, 
a deep well, or a torrent, does not turn 
them out of their direction; they boldly 
plunge into the flames, or leap down 
the well, where they are sometimes seen 
climbing up on the other side. 

If they are interrupted by a boat 
across a river, while they are swim- 
ming, they never attempt to swim round 
it, but mount directly up its sides, and 
the boatmen, who know how vain resist- 


ance in such a case may be, calmly suf- 
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fer the living torrent to pass on, which it 
does without further damage. If they 
meet with a stack of hay or corn that 
interrupts their passage, instead of going 
over it, they gnaw their way through. 
[t is happy, however, for mankind, that 
they eat nothing that is prepared for 
human subsistence; they never enter a 
house to destroy the provisions, but are 
contented with eating every root and 
vegetable that they meet. If they hap- 
pen to pass through a meadow, they 
destroy it in a very short time, and give 
it the appearance of being burnt up and 
strewed with ashes. ; 

An enemy so numerous and destruc- 
tive would quickly render the countries 
where they appear, utterly uninhabitable, 
did it not fortunately happen that the 
same rapacity that animates them to de- 
stroy the labor of mankind, at last impels 
them to destroy and devour each other. 
After committing incredible devastation, 
they are at last seen to separate into two 
atmies, opposed with deadly hatred, and 





they continue their engagements till one 
party overcomes the other. From that 
time they utterly disappear; some sup- 
pose that they rush headlong into the 
sea; others that they kill themselves; 
but the most probable opinion is, that 
having devoured the vegetable produc- 
tions of the country, they fall to devour- 
ing one another. However this may 
be, they are found dead by thousands, 
and their carcasses have been known to 
infect the air for several miles around, 
so as to produce very malignant disor- 
ders. 

The Swedes and Norwegians, who 
live by husbandry, consider an invasion 
from these vermin as a terrible visitation; 
but it is very different with respect to the 
Laplanders, who lead a vagrant life like 
the beings themselves. They are never 
so happy as when an army of these 
creatures come down amongst them, for 
then they have a feast upon their flesh, 
which they esteem very good eating, 
although rejected both by cats and dogs. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The Indians, continued. 


ET us now proceed with our 
promised account of some of 
- the most remarkable manners 
> and customs of the great 
rae ; tribes of Indians, which oc- 
=== cupy the western portion of 
the United States. Among the chief 
tribes, are the Osages, Pawnees, Choc- 


taws, Creeks, Cherokees, Sacs and 
VOL. VIL. 8 








Foxes, Assineboins, and Winnebagoes. 
To the north, are the Blackfeet and the 
Chippewas. There are also several 
smaller tribes. These occupy the great 
tract of country which lies immediately 
west of the Rocky Mountains; on the 
other side of that range are a multitude 
of other tribes. All these Indians are 
supposed to amount to between two and 
three hundred thousand. 

The people of these different tribes 
speak different languages, though these 
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have some resemblance. 
sonal appearance, there is little to distin- 
guish them. They are all copper-colored, 
with small black eyes, and high cheek 
bones. The hair is invariably black in 
youth, turning gray inage. It is coarse 
and lank, resembling horse hair. It is 
very glossy—a quality which is in- 
creased by the use of*grease. 

The men are tall and well shaped; 
their arms are small, but their legs are 
very stout. ‘They can endure long absti- 
nence from food, and run for a great dis- 
tance with speed. They have not, how- 
ever, the strength and endurance of the 
white man. Ina personal conflict, where 
strength and energy of purpose are re- 
quired, the white man will generally 
overcome the Indian. 

The women are much shorter than 
he men, and are capable of performing 
a great deal of labor. All the drudgery 
of the household falls to their lot. The 
warrior and the hunter cannot stoop to 
the cultivation of the soil, or any of the 
ordinary business of life. In travelling 
from one part of the country to another, 
the women carry heavy burdens, take the 
entire charge of the furniture, pitch the 
tents, gather the fuel, and kindle the 
fires; cut up and dress the meat, besides 
taking care of the children. 

Some of the tribes are stationary and 
live in villages, their houses being made 
of stone and mortar covered with coarse 
thatch. These tribes carry on some 
agriculture, and produce corn, pump- 
kins, and beans. They frequently send 
out hunting parties, who furnish a sup- 
ply of meat from the buffaloes, deer, 
bear, and other quadrupeds. 


Other tribes have permanent villages, 


In their per- | 
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built like the preceding, which however 
are occupied only in winter. In spring, 
they plant their grounds, and then, taking 
their tents, set forward, and spend their 
summer in roaming from place to place, 
chiefly for the purpose of obtaining game, 
The men spend their time in war and the 
chase, and the women in performing 
household duties. During these excur- 
sions, they seem for the most part to live 
a happy, careless life, though they some- 
times suffer from the attacks of their 
enemies. About the middle of autumn, 
they return and take up their abode at 
their winter residence. Here they gather 
their harvest, which is now ripened. 

Besides the great business of war and 
the chase, the Indian men carry on a con- 
siderable traffic in the hides of the ani- 
mals they kill. White traders fre- 
quently visit their settlements, and, ir 
exchange for their furs, give them vari- 
ous trinkets, blankets, knives, hatchets, 
powder, ball and fire-arms, together with 
rum and whiskey, the great bane of the 
Indian. The amusements of these say- 
ages are chiefly found in the serious 
pursuits of life, war, and the chase. 
Their councils, also, in which the lead- 
ing men make great speeches, excite a 
deep and lively interest. Besides these 
sources of pleasure, the Indian men are 
very much addicted to various kinds of 
dances; in these they represent their 
feats in battle and the chase. The wo- 
men take no part in such sports, except 
as spectators. 

A great source of amusement with the 
Indian men is found in personal deco- 
rations. They pluck out their beards 
with the utmost care, probably that they 
may paint themselves with the more 
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facility. They now use tweezers made 
of wire, but they formerly used muscle- 
shells, the edges of which were ground 


smooth. The operation is performed 


_with a jerk, like that commonly used in 


plucking a goose. 

They paint their bodies in various 
colors, with various devices. They deco- 
rate themselves with necklaces of bear’s- 
claws, head-pieces consisting of the pate 
and horns of the buffalo, and ornamented 
robes of buffalo skins. They also wear 
feathers in their hair; the chief idea in 
these decorations seems to be to present 
a fierce and startling appearance. 

The chief amusement of the women, 
aside from their laborious duties, seems 
to be found in gossiping. They never 
mingle in the sports of the men, but 





seem to take great pleasure in witness- | 
'ing to one of the western tribes, on his 


ing them. They are little addicted to 
finery and dandyism is almost wholly 
given up to the sterner sex. Notwith- 
standing that they are the mere slaves 
of the men, they are talkative, lively and 
cheerful, and seem to possess a good 
deal of that sympathy and kindness of 
heart common to women in all condi- 
tions of society. 

As I have said, the Indians have no 
books, no schools, and no churches. 
Their knowledge is almost wholly con- 
fined to the tract of country in which 
they live and the few aris they practise. 
They believe in the existence of a great 
and good Spirit, and also an evil Spirit. 
They believe that they shall exist in a 
future state; if they perform their part 
well in this life, they hope to enjoy a 
paradise in the next, fashioned after 
their notions of happiness. The Indian, 
about to die, addresses his mind to the 





Great Spirit, setting forth his feats in 
battle and the chase, and expresses the 
hope that in the future state, he shall be 
surrounded by obedient squaws, roam 
over rich prairies, feed on fat buffaloes 
and find no prickly pear to wound hig 
feet. The Indians are superstitious, and 
believe in the efficacy of various cherms. 
They have sorcerers, who pretend to cure 
diseases by their incantations. 

Mankind in all countries are formed 
by the circumstances in which they live. 
The savages of the western wilds have 
those faculties sharpened, which are 
called into frequent exercise. Those 
who have horses become very expert 
riders. ‘The hunter and the warrior 
have a keenness of sight, and a nicety 
of observation, which are truly wonder- 
ful. It is related that a hunter belong- 


return home one day to his hut, discov- 
ered that his venison, which he had hung 


| z 
up to dry, had been stolen. After taking 


observations upon the spot, he set off in 
pursuit of the thief, whom he tracked 
through the woods. Having gone a 
little distance, he met some persons, of 
whom he inquired if they had seen a 
little old white man, with a short gun, 
accompanied by a small dog with a short 
tail? ‘They replied in the affirmative ; 
and upon the Indian assuring them that 
the man thus described had stolen his 
venison, they desired to be informed how 
he was able to give so minute a descrip- 
tion of a person he had not seen. 

The Indian replied thus,—* The thief 
I know is a little man, by his having 
made a pile of stones to stand upon in 
order to reach the venison from the 
height I hung it, standing on the ground,’ 
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that he is an old man, I know by his 
short steps which I have traced over the 
dead leaves in the woods; and that he is 
a white man, I know by his turning out 
his toes when he walks, which an Indian 
never does. His gun I know to be short, 
by the mark the muzzle made in rubbing 
the tree on which it leaned; that his dog 
is small, I know by his tracks; and that 
he has a short tail, I discovered by the 
mark it made in the dust where he was 
sitting at the time his master was taking 
down the meat.” 

This story shows that savages are 
very sharp in little matters to which 
their circumstances have directed their 
attention. But how great is their igno- 
rance of many important subjects! They 
have no idea of geography, beyond their 





IN THE CORNER. 


own travels! They do not know the 
shape of the world—its vast magnitude 
its mighty rivers, its boundless oceans, 
or the nations and kingdoms with which 
it is covered. They know nothing of 
Europe, or Asia, or Africa. They know 
nothing of astronomy except from what 
they see, and the highest conception they 
have of the stars is that they are fires 
with which the Great Spirit lights his 
pipe. They know nothing of the great 
truths of the Bible, and they conceive 
the Deity to be a being possessing 
nearly the same qualities as themselves. 
How fearful is the darkness which rests 
upon uncivilized, unchristianized man, 
and how thankful should we be for the 
advantages bestowed upon us by the light 
of knowledge and truth of revelation! 
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REMINISCENCES OF A RAG. 
( Concluded.) 


~Sn, ELDoM has there been a gayer 
\. party than the one assembled 
VA hy to celebrate: Phillipina’s wed- 
lex )..¢ ding. The bride herself was 







<e in excellent spirits, and her 
husband, Bob, danced, frisked, and flour- 
ished as if he were mad with delight. 
The whole company, indeed, seemed 
like a parcel of happy children, heedless 
of the past, careless of the future, 
and only intent upon enjoying the pass- 
ing moment. They were all slaves, 
bought and sold like merchandize, but 
they seemed not to think of that. The 





in the Corner. 
IV. 


banjo struck up its liveliest measure, 
and the bride and groom cpened the 
ceremonies with a waltz. How Philli- 
pina did swim round the room, turning, 
twisting and twirling about, like a crazy 
peg-top! Mounted upon her head, I 
performed my part, and having been 
nicely starched, and extending to the 
height of half a yard, you may believe I 
made rather a conspicuous figure. The 
pure white of my complexion set off 
Phillipina’s glistening skin to great ad- 
vantage. As we went waltzing round 
the room, I heard some compliments 
upon the loveliness of the bride, but many 
more as to the beauty of the turban. 


“Well, it was a happy night. We 
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danced ‘Coal black Rose,’ ‘ Possum up a 
gum-tree,’ and many other favorite mea- 
sures of the kind; but as this was some 
years ago, ‘Jim Crow’ and the‘Cachucha’ 
had not got into vogue. Ata late hour, 
the party broke up, and on the morrow, 
I was laid upon the shelf. For several 
weeks, I was occasionally called into 
service to attend at parties made for the 
bride and groom, after which, I had a 
long repose in a box, with a bunch of 
artificial flowers, some tousled ribbons, 
and other old finery. 

“What length of time now passed, I 
cannot say, but after a long space, there | 
was a rummaging in the box, and on 
looking up, I perceived that Phillipina 
had come to take me out. The poor 
creature had a very sad aspect, and tears 
as bright as those that fall from any | 
eyes, coursed down her cheeks. I soon 
learned the cause of this. Her husband 
had been sold to a planter, who lived in 
the interior, and had left her forever. 
Thus, what the church had joined to- 
gether, man had put asunder, agreeably 
to the laws and customs of that Christian 
land. Nor was this all. Phillipina had 
been purchased by a Portuguese noble- 
man, to attend his lady; and the whole 
party were immediately to proceed to 
Portugal ! 

“ My mistress, who had a heart, not- 
withstanding her complexion, took leave 
of her friends, shed many tears, and we | 
went on board the ship. During the | 
voyage, I was packed away with my old | 
companions, the faded flowers, and tou- 
sled ribbons. We reached Lisbon, and 


after a few months, we proceeded toward | 
| 





the country seat of Phillipina’s master—a 


fine castle upon the mountains, on the 


borders of Spain. As we were passing 
through a deep and dark ravine, our 
party was attacked by robbers; a despe- 
rate scuffle ensued between our company 
and that of the banditti, but the latter at 
last prevailed, and taking our entire bag- 
gage, hurried it away into the recesses 
of the mountains. I was taken with the 
rest, and thus was forever separated from 
Phillipina. 

“When I next saw the light, it was in 
a splendid castle. The robbers had se- 
lected the choicest articles from their 


_ booty, and one of them, assuming the 


disguise of a pedlar, took these to the 
castle. I was purchased by the lady, a 
stately dame, with beautiful black eyes, 


black hair, and a soft, but melancholy 
expression of countenance. 


She paid 
for me an enormous price, and after the 
pedlar was gone, she sat down and gazed 
at me with a delighted look. I may say 
it without vanity, those fair eyes had 
never before looked upon a piece of mus- 
lin, so sheer, even and dazzling. Phil- 
lipina—thanks to the kind-hearted crea- 
ture !—had put me in the best condition ; 
and behold, the slave's turban now the 
favorite of a duchess! 

“Nothing could exceed the gloomy 
magnificence of the castle in which I now 
dwelt. It stood upon the brow of a lofty 
rock, from the battlements of which, you 
looked down upon a valley threaded by 
a silver stream, and dotted over with 
vineyards and groves of olive, lemon, 
and orange trees. The air was filled 
with the most delicious fragrance, and 
far as the eye could reach, the lovely 
valley seemed to stretch out, present-ng 
a scene of luxuriance and peace. Gna 
the other side of the castle, was 2 sue- 
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cession of rugged mountains, covered | 
with gloomy forests of cork trees, with | 
eccasional groups of oak and chestnut. 
The view resembled a sea of waving 
leaves covered by a thin atmospheric 
veil of a purple hue. Nothing could 
exceed the grandeur and richness of the 
spectacle. 

“The castle was itself a kind of vil- | 





lage, where there were at least a hun- 
dred people. 
an ancient family, and bearing at least a 
dozen titles attached to his name. He 
was a dark, sallow and gloomy man, yet 
very handsome. He bore a military title, 
There was 
about him a stern, stately demeanor, be- 


and had served in the wars. 


fitting the soldier, yet, when he addressed | 
the fair duchess, his manner was gentle | 


and winning. 

“ The dame, however, for some cause, 
Stull youthful, she spent 
her time in seclusion, and seemed to de- 


was unhappy. 


vote almost all her thoughts to religious 
I learned that 
she had been married contrary to her 
inclination, and that in the midst of the 
luxuries that surrounded her, she was 


duties and ceremonies. 


far less happy than the menials about the 
castle. In vain were all the attentions 
of her lord to soothe her melancholy. 
The heart was given to another, and her 
happiness had gone with it. 

“The lady had no books, save a few 
old Spanish ballads, and these she had 
learned by heart. 
casional drive; sometimes sauntered 


| 
| 
| 
through the magnificent gardens at- | 
tached to the castle, but more frequently | 

| 

‘ 


briied herself amid the dark labyrinths 
of the park, where she sometimes met 
a cavalier, who kissed her hand, and 


Its master was a duke, of | 


_a thousand fragments. 


departed, leaving her in tears With 
these exceptions, the lady spent the 
greater part of her time in the little 
chapel of the castle, on her knees, before 
the image of the Virgin, and in her 
boudoir engaged in needle work. 

“ A new thought now occurred to her, 
which was to work me into a handker- 
chief for the Virgin in the chapel. This 
design was immediately entered upon, 
and industriously pursued for more than 
a year. Some tears fell upon me during 


| that period, but they were too bright to 


leave any stain behind. At last I was 
finished, and after a meeting between the 


_ lady and the strange cavalier in the wood, 


I was one evening placed around the neck 
of the holy mother’s image, and fastened 
with a diamond of inestimable value. 
“T had scarcely remained a month in 
this condition, when, one night, a person, 
whose features I could not discover, en- 
tered the chapel, took the diamond pin, 
and crossing himself repeatedly before 
the Virgin, telling his beads, and saying 
a number of ‘ave marias,’ he went away. 


| The theft was not discovered, for a paste 
| pin was put in the place of the stolen 


jewel. Not long after this, an attack 
was made upon the castle by a party of 
French soldiers. It was bravely defended 
by the duke and his attendants, but with- 
out avail. He escaped with his fair 


_dame through some of the winding pas- 
'sages; and their further story I am 
She took an oc- | 


unable to tell. My own fate was melan- 
choly indeed. One of the cannon pierc- 
ed the chapel, and striking the breast of 
the holy Virgin, scattered the image in 
Torn and black- 
ened, I was thrown upon the floor, by 
the side of a bleeding soldier. He took 
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me up, to staunch his wound, and when 
he was carried away by his comrades, I 
was taken with him. 

“His wound was not serious; and 
after a short space, I was thrust into his 
pocket, stained with blood. For several 
weeks, | performed the office of wiping 
the fellow’s nose. Thus I was reduced 
te the most miserable and degraded con- 
dition. At last I was thrust into the sol- 
dier’s knapsack, and for a long period, 
travelled about with him. My compan- 
ions consisted of a wad of lint, an old 
cigar, the handle of a jack-knife, a little 
black cross, an old seal-skin purse, be- 
sides sundry damaged articles of dress. 

“ After a great variety of marches and 
countermarches, fhe soldier was finally 
wounded in battle, and carried to some 
barracks. Here he was stretched out 
upon a bed of straw, with several other 
miserable wretches. They were visited 
once a day by the surgeon, and every 
morning the man with the dead-cart 
came round to carry away those who 
had expired. The dead-cart-men had 
become so hardened as to perform their 
office with as much indifference as if 


they were dealing with so many sacks | 


of salt. If they could perceive no 
motion in the bodies, they would seize 
upon them and carry them away, hardly 
pausing to consider whether they were 
yet dead. So long as life and conscious- 
hess remained, the poor soldiers were 
accustomed to give a kick as these 
hearsemen performed their rounds, in 
erder tc save themselves from being 
borne away to the charnel-house. One 
morning no motion was perceived in my 
poor suldier. He had given his last 
kick, erc he wes borne to his grave. 


His knapsack was left behind, and J 


became the plunder of one of the attend- 
‘ants of the hospital. 

| ‘Fora time, I remained with a heap 
of rubbish, where I found myself with a 
parcel of old rags, each of which could 
have told a tale, perhaps, as curious as 
| my own. There was an old shirt, which 
' had belonged to a man who had died of 
the plague ; a pocket handkerchief, spun 
by the silk-worms of India, and manu- 
'factured by Hindoo artizans, and after 
being borne to Europe, had ministered 


to the conveniences of at least three 
| different persons ; an old frill which had 
flourished upon the bosom of a beau, and 
sundry other fragments equally curious. 
After a long space, we were bundled 
together, taken to the city of Cadiz, 
packed in an enormous bale, and shipped 
to Boston. 

“Thus, I made my fourth voyage 
across the Atlantic, and found myself 
restored to the country of my birth. I 
had passed through various adventures, 
but alas, what was my present condition! 
How sadly did it contrast with the 
brighter days of my existence. Once 
the favorite of a duchess; once the orna- 
ment of the holy Virgin, and fit to be 
decorated with a priceless gem; now an 
ok] rag tumbled in, cheek by jowl, with 
a thousand vulgar fragments of shirts, 
| sheets, and nose-wipers. 





“[ did not remain in this condition 
long. I was soon purchased by Messrs. 
_Tileston & Hollingsworth, and trans- 
ported tc their mill at Dorchester; and 

here I am awaiting my fate. And what 
isthat to be? Am I io be manufactured 
into a pure sheet, upon which Mr. Long- 
fellow shall write one of his beautiful 
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sonnets; or make an immortal leaf in a 
new edition of Prescott’s Cortez; or shall 
I go gilt-edged, to some fair lady, and 
receive her confession to her lover; or 
shall I be impressed with the magic 
figures of a bank, and bear a value a 
hundred times my weight in gold; or 
shall I go to the office of a penny paper, 
and be cried about the streets by the boys, 
—‘ Here’s the second edition of the Mail, 
Bee, and Times, with a full account of 
the last horrible murder!’ ” 





Thus I read, or seemed to read, from 
the scroll, which the haggish old Tag 
in the bin had put into my hands. As 
I finished the last sentence recorded 
above, the paper shrunk from my grasp. 
At the same instant, I saw the grisly 
image rise again from the rag-bin, but 
with a look so portentous, that 1 trem 
bled in every limb. In the agony of the 
moment, I uttered a shriek, which awoke 
me, and behold, “ The Reminiscences of 
a Rag” were but a dream! 
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Persia. 


HE present kingdom of Persia, called 
Ivan, by the natives, covers a space 
of four hundred and fifty thousand 
square miles, lying between 25° and 
40° N. latitude, and 44° and 62° E. lon- 
gitude, constituting an elevated table 





land. On the east and north are extensive 
plains, and on the south lie the Persian 
Gulf and the Indian Sea. To the eus: 
are the kingdoms of Afghanistan, and 
Beloochistan. The climate of Persia 
varies in the different portions. To the 
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north it is cold; in the inland provinces 
the air isserene and pure ; but in the south 
it is hot, and the wind often proves fatal 
tohealth. There are but few rivers, and 
water is very scarce. In some parts of 
Persia, the soil is unfruitful, but the lux- 
uriance in other spots is wonderful. The 
vale of Shiraz is much celebrated for the 
salubrity of the air, and the richness and 
variety of its fruits and flowers. Near 
Ispahan, are cultivated all the beautiful 
flowers that can be conceived, particu- 
larly roses, from which is made the cele- 
brated otto of rose, held by ladies in such 
high esteem. Here the pomegranate 
tree grows wild, delighting the eye with 
its splendid red blossom. 

In Persia, there are a great variety of 
wild animals and birds. In some places, 
the lion holds his sway ; in others, wolves, 
jackals, and foxes abound. Leopards, 
iynxes, and bears are very numerous. 
One of the most remarkable animals is 
the argali, or mountain sheep. But the 
most beautiful creature is the gazelle, so 
justly celebrated for its grace and agility. 

There are many tribes in Persia, 
many of whom live a wandering life. 
The Persians are distinguished for their 
politeness and learning. The Turkish 
is the common language; the Persian 
being only spoken by the people of sci- 
ence and literature. 

The Persians are generally a hand- 
some race. Their dress is peculiar and 
fitted to their climate. The men weara 
long robe, wide trousers, and a silk or 
calico shirt. Robes of various kinds are 
worn, tied by a muslin sash. In this is 
stuck a dagger; and a sword is consid- 
ered a necessary appendage to the dress 
of every Persian. All classes wear a 





- 

cap made of lamb-skin. The head is 
shaved, except a tuft on the top and 
behind the ears. The dress of the woe 
men is very simple. In winter, a close- 
bodied robe, reaching to the knees, is 
worn over a kind of vest. In summera 
loose dress of silk or muslin, loose trou- 
sers and a vest, form the usual attire. 
The head is covered with a black tur- 
ban, over which a cashmere shawl is 
thrown to serve fora veil. 

The food of the Persians is simple; 
they drink the wine of the country, 
which is delicious, and use a great deal 
of coffee. Tobacco is smoked by all 
classes. The Persians have been called 
the Parisians of the East, though they 
bear a nearer resemblance to the Greeks. 
They are cheerful, cunning, deceitful, 
and dishonest, but very social, and fond 
of conversation. This abounds in com- 
plimentary phrases, fables and apologues. 
The manner of salutation is to touch 
the hands, and then raise them to the 
forehead. When they salute the king 
or his officers, they bow thrice to the 
ground. 

The wandering tribes are found in all 
parts of Persia. They are divided into 
dwellers of cities, and dwellers in the 
field. Many of them live in tents, which 
they place on the plains during the win- 
ter, and seek the pasture of the moun- 
tains in the summer. They have large 
flocks of cattle. They breed camels and 
horses for sale, and have a large trade 
in butter made of the milk of their asses. 
They feed principally on their flocks, 
and eat sour milk, cheese, and buttermilk. 
They range at liberty, over the moun- 
tains and plains, paying a tax to governs 
ment. 
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There are a people in Persia called | lute despotism; the king himself cannot 


Parsees, who worship fire, which they 
make their idol. They live an honest 
and pure life, subsisting upon the fruits 
and productions of their lands. Many 
of them, suffering persecution by the 
Turks, emigrated to India, where there 
are numerous communities of them. 
The Arabians, who form part of the 
population of Persia, gain their liveli- 
hood by fishing and going to sea; some 
of them are merchants, while others are 
occupied in the planting of date trees. 

The common advantages of education 
may be obtained by all classes in Persia, 
but the arts and sciences are but little 
attended to. ‘The popular literature is 
comprised in poems, fables, and roman- 
tic tales. Some of the works of their 
poets are translated and much admired. 

The religion of Persia is Mahometan, 
with some slight variations in the forms 
and ceremonies. There are a few 
Christians. There is also a Catholic 
mission, but it has made few converts. 
The Persians are generally willing to 
discuss the merits of different religions, 
and are thus open to conviction. 

The usages at funerals in Persia are 
very peculiar. After the death and 
burial of a friend, fhe relatives mourn 
forty days, during which time, they sup- 
pose the grave to be watched by angels. 
They accordingly keep a large supply 
of food upon the place of interment, for 
the support of these ethereal watchers. 
They must have rather earthly ideas of 
the wants of angelic beings. They are 
also, during the forty days of mourning, 
in the constant habit of asking the de- 
ceased person why he died! 

The government of Persia is an abso- 





| change his own edicts. Sanguinary and 


barbarous punishments are very com- 
mon ; the eyes being sometimes put out. 
Theft is punished by making a hole ina 
wall, putting the offender in, and building 
it up again, thus suffocating him. The 
lower classes are punished by the basti- 
nado, or whipping the feet. 





How to cet Letrers Frer.—A 
shrewd countryman, being informed that 
there was a letter for him in the post- 
office, went accordingly for it. On the 
postmaster’s handing it to him, he frankly 
confessed that he could not read, and 
requested the postmaster to open it, and 
let him know the contents, which he 
very readily did. After getting all the 
information he wanted, he knowingly 
shrugged up his shoulders, thanked him 
for his politeness, and dryly observed— 
“When I have some change [’ll call and 
take it.” 


“Love ONE ANOTHER.”—A Welsh par- 
son, preaching from this text, told his 
congregation, that in kind and respectful 
treatment to our fellow-creatures, we 
were inferior to the brute creation. As 
an illustration of the truth of this remark, 
he quoted an instance of two goats, in 
his own parish, that once met upon a 
bridge so very narrow, that they could 
not pass by without one thrusting the 
other off into the river. ‘“ And,” con- 
tinued he, “how do you think they 
acted? Why,I will tell you. One goat 
lay down, and let the other leap over 
him. Ah! beloved, let us live like 
goats ” 
















Varieties. 


An Oxtp Matw’s Witt.—A maiden 
jady, who died in London, in 1786, left 
the following singular legacies in her 
will :— 

“Item. I leave to my dear entertain- 
ing Jacko, (a monkey,) £10 per annum, 
during his natural life, to be expended 
yearly, for his support.” 

“Ttem. To Shock and Tib, (a lap- 
dog and a cat,) £5 each, for their annual 
subsistence during life; but should it so 
happen that Shock die before Tib, or 
Tib before Shock, then and in that case 
the survivor to have the whole.” 

The legacies in remainder were be- 
queathed to her niece. 


Freperick THE Great.—A Prussian 
ecclesiastic, of the name of Mylius, found 
among his father’s papers a promissory 
note to a considerable amount, which 
the Prince Royal, afterwards Frederick 
the Great, had given him. He therefore 
immediately sent it to the king with the 
following letter :— 

“ Sire——Among my father’s papers I 
have found the enclosed note. I cannot 
tell whether it has been through negli- 
gence or any other means that it has 
not been cancelled. I know not, but I 
leave the matter to the disposal of your 
majesty.” 

The king immediately sent for My- 
lius, and said that he well remembered 
receiving the money from his father, and 
that if there was any error he would be 
the loser himself. He immediately paid 
the money, with interest. 
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Sir Lown.—The sirloin of beef 1s said 
to owe its name to King Charles the 
Second, who, dining upon a loin of beef, 
and being particularly pleased with it, 
asked the name of the joint. On being 
told, he said, *“ for its merit, then, I will 
knight it, and henceforth it shall be 
called Sir Loin.” 

In a ballad of Sir John Barleycorn, 
this circumstance is thus mentioned— 


“Our second Charles, of fame facéte, 
On loin of beef did dine ; 
He held his sword, pleased, o’er the meat,— 
‘ Arise, thou famed Sir Loin.’” 


La Fontatnr.—This famous writer 
is said to have been the most absent of 
men. He was once called upon to at- 
tend the burial of one of his friends, and 
sometime afterwards, he called to visit 
him. At first, he was shocked at the 
information of his death; but recovering 
from his surprise, he observed, “It is 
true enough, for now, I recollect, 1 went 
to his burial.” 


A pracoon, having been carried by a 
restive horse against Louis XIV. during 
an action, his majesty became angry, and 
lifted his cane, as if to strike him. On 
this, the soldier, rendered desperate by 
such an affront, immediately tendered 
one of his pistols to the king, exclaim- 
ing, at the same time, “ Sire, you have 
bereaved me of my honor, deprive me 
also of my life.” The monarch, instead 
of being displeased at this sensibility, 
took the first opportunity to promote so 
brave a man. 
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Our Correspondence. 


Ir is said that the Yankees are very much 
given to guessing, and they are generally 
allowed the privilege of guessing when they 
please. In the exercise of this birthright, we 
venture to guess that Robert Merry, with his 
timber toe, is getting to be almost as much a 
favorite with the black eyes and the blue, as old 
Peter Parley was, sometime ago. We havea 
great many letters from these good little people, 
and they are full of kind thoughts, and pleasant 
speeches, and one thing must be set down to 
their credit, THEY ALWAYS REMEMBER TO PAY 
THe postaGe. Only think of that! 

We cannot publish all the pleasant letters we 
get, though we should be glad to do so. We 
hike to encourage the first efforts of our young 
friends in letter-writing, and perhaps we may 
now and then give them a hint that may be use- 
fultothem. And beside this, these specimens 
which we publish may turn the thoughts of our 
young readers to the writing of letters, and give 
them some good ideas upon this important art. 
Here is a letter all the way from Georgia. 


Decatur, Ga., 14th Feb., 1844. 
Mr. Merry: 

I see that some little girls write to you. I 
Want to say something about my little cousin 
Juka Ann, who lives in Petersham, Mass. \ 
think she does not take your Museum. I wish 
she should ; and my father says I may send it to 
her, and as she isa new subscriber, you say she 
may have the three bound volumes too, for 
$3,00, and when she sends for them by any of 
her friends, you will let her have them. Send 
the numbers for 1844, by mail, to Petersham. 

You write a great many stories. I wish you 
would come to Georgia, and write us a good 
Story about the Stone Mountain, which is in the 
county of Decatur, in which we live. It is a 
lone, solitary rock. Father says it is eight hun- 
dred feet high, and that there was once a wall 
near the top of it. Some think the famous Span- 
ish adventurer, De Soto, made it a long, long 
time ago. Some men built a tower on the top 
of it, one hundred and sixty feet high, but it was 
blown down in a storm last year. It is nota 
good place to stay on the rock, for there is no 
water, nor any way to get it, but by carrying 
it up. 

Some whc hay: visited the Stone Mountain 





say it is second to no curiosity except the Fails 
of Niagara. 
Hoping for more stories and plenty of pic 
tures, I am your young friend, 
S. M. W. 





Quincy, Feb. 29th, 1844, 
Mr. Merry: 

Dear Srr,—I would be greatly obliged to yon 
if you will be so kind as to publish the follow 
ing enigma in the Museum for April or May, as 
you choose. And I should be very happy to 
have some one of your subscribers puzzle it out 
and put itin the Museum. From a Quincy sub 
scriber. Good bye, Mr. Merry. 

Freverick H. B. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of twelve letters. 

My 5, 8, 11, 4, 2 and 9, is a cape on a large 
island. 

My 6, 3, 11, 4, 10 and 11, is a large circle. 

My 5, 12, 3 and 8, is a tribe of Indians which 
inhabit British America. 

My 5, 2, 9 and 1, is a cape of S. America. 

My 7, 12, 9, 7, 2, 3 and 12, is a sea between 
Europe and Asia. 

My 1, 8, 10, 7, 10, and 1, is a river of 
Europe. 

My 11, 3, 10, 7, 8 and 12, is a small portion 
of Russia. 

My 8, 4, 1 and 12, is a burning mountain. 

My 11, 5, 10, 1 and 12, is a country in Asia. 

My 5, 8, 3, 12 and 4, is the capital of a coun- 
try in Asia. 

My 12, 11, 5, 8, 8 and 1, is a townin a large 
island. 

My whole is the name of a large portion of 
this globe. 





We will endeavor to comply with the request 
so pleasantly made in the following letter, in 
relation to the stars, but our little friend must 
give us time. The stars are a great way off, 
and we do not hear from them by every mail. 
Beside, Bob Merry “has a good many fish to 
fry,” and in order to make matters go right, he 
is obliged to let everything take its turn. Will 
you be patient, Dick? 













Lexington, January 17th, 1844. 
Mr. Merry: ° 

Dear Sir,—lI have been taking your Museum 
for some time, and I like it very much. I am 
sorry to have to make the same complaint that 
some of your other subscribers have made; 
that is, I do not, sometimes, get my Museum 
soon enough. 

I would be glad if you would give us a simple 
account of the stars, and other heavenly bodies. 
I have read the first part of Bill Keeler’s story 
about poor Tom Trudge and his wife, and I 
think it is quite laughable. 

I hear that almost all the great men of the 
country have been invited to this place or that, 
and I heartily wish that you would come and 
pay your little western subscribers a visit. 
You will not find yourself as much a stranger 
to us, as even your neighbor Hon. John Quincy 
Adams. 


My dear Mr. Merry—won’t you come to the 
west? 

Of all the countries you ’ve been in, you ’Il like 
it the best. 

Here you ’ll find many little ones, black-eyed 
and blue, 

And a good many grown ones, I rather guess, 
too, 

Who will give you a welcome, and plenty to 
eat ; 

For if you do not like favors, you surely like 
meat. 

O, there’d be such a racket and waving of 
caps, 

Such forgetting of rulers, of masters and maps! 

All over the country there'd be a turn-out, 

And all would join in a general shout. 

“For your great men I’ll give not a fig nora 
cherry— 

O, here is our good friend, the kind Mr. Merry.” 

For there’s not a log cabin in all the broad 
west, 

That has not of your stories, the rarest and 
best. 


Your affectionate friend and subscriber, 
Ricuarp P. H. 





Portsmouth, February 20th, 1841. 
Mr. Merry: 

I am a new subscriber to your Museum, and 
so far I like it very much. I take pleasure in 
studying out your puzzles,and as you have 
had but one this year, I thought I would make 
one, and if you think it worth insertion, you 
Can insert it. 
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I am composed of eighteen letters. 
My 3, 14, 2 and 11, is often seen in rivers. 
My 3, 14, 6, 6, 16 and 10, is very useful. 
My 10, 11 and 16, is a town in New Hamp 
shire. 

My 6, 2 and 18, is a nick name. 

My 3, 4 and 8, is an insect. 

My 7, 14, 15, 4, 17 and 13, is something in 
Boston. 

My 3, 16, 8 and 6, is a vegetable. 

My 3, 1, 2, 2 and 7, is a useful thing. 

My 11, 8 and 12, is an answer often given 
@ question. 

My 12, 6, 9, 16, 8 and 6 belongs to a town. 

My 13, 16, 7, 3, 8 and 5, is a limb. 

My 3, 8, 16, and 1, is much in use. 

My 3 and 16, is a verb. 

My 10, 17 and 13, is a medicine now in use. 

My 8, 11 and 16, spells the organ of sight. 

My whole is a distinguished periodical publi- 
cation. 
A Svrscriner. 





Tue letter which we copy below, was written 


| in a very neat hand, showing that the little 


writer has good taste and good sense. The dol- 
lar spoken of, must have been a sly fellow, for 
when the letter came to the publishers, behold, it 
was missing! We have nothing to do with the 
money matters of the Museum—that is the 
affair of Bradbury & Soden. But we are curi- 
ous to know something of the history of this 
rogue of a dollar. Will our friend Edway let 
us know whether it was a paper dollar or a real 
shiner? If wecan catch the fellow, we ’ll write 
his memoirs, and we think it will be a pleasant 
story. We think the life and adventures of a 
dollar that crept out of a letter one day, would 
be equal to Bill Keeler’s story of the eel in the 
aqueduct. If, after all, our little friend forgot 
to put the dollar into the letter, he may send it 
to the publishers of the Museum. This will be 
satisfactory to all parties, though it may spoil a 
good story of a runaway dollar. 


Middlebury, Vermont, Jan., 1844. 
Mr. Merry: 

I have been thinking this good while, that I 
would write to you. You wound up your stories 
of Jumping Rabbit and Inquisitive Jack rather 
too short, I think. I should like to have you 
tell a little more about Jumping Rabbit—some 
of his hunting expeditions, &c. If you would 
put a little more Natural History into the Mu- 
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seu, I think 1 should like it better. You had 
a very handsome picture in the December Mu- 
seum. I like to see chickens; and I have got 
six hens, one rooster, and two white turkeys. 

I am going to send you one dollar in this let- 
ter. I have taken the Museum ever singe it has 
been printed. One of the volumes is bound, and 
the other two volumes are up to the bookbind- 
er’s shop to be bound. 

Epway B. P——. 


P. S.—We are just informed by Messrs. 
Bradbury & Soden, that the stray dollar is 
found. It appears that it was in the letter, but 
crept on to the floor; it was caught, however, 
and is safely put in crib. 





Tue following epistle, from a romantic, de- 
scriptive, warm-hearted friend, was very wel- 
come to us, and will be so to our readers. Alas! 
for those bright days when everything gives 
pleasure, and even the flowers seem like things 
of life! They are gone from Robert Merry for- 
ever; but he loves to see them reflected in the 
eyes of his youthful friends. We have been at 
Springfield, and can testify to the accuracy of 
the following description of that beautiful town. 
One thing our fair correspondent has failed to 
notice, and that is the cemetery, which is 
scarcely inferior to Mount Auburn. Cannot 
“Constant Reader” tell us something about it ? 
Instead of sending us the flower she promises, 
she may send us her miniature. We have an 
eve for things of that sort yet. 


Springfield, Feb. 29, 1844. 


A long time ago, I addressed a Jetter to the 
little readers of the Museum, and I have had it 
in my mind for some time to write them another. 
I told them how old Peter Parley learned me to 
make pens, and how much good Robert Merry 
was like him, and how very glad I was that 
Peter Parley gave him all his writings before 
he died. It is not probable that all of your little 
friends will recollect this, but perhaps some of 
them may. I was just on the point of writing 
to them again, and was about to say, “ Little 
readers of the Museum,” when it occurred tome 
that I had never written to you. So this time I 
will speak to you, Mr. Merry, and tell you some- 
thing about this old town, that has been settled 
for more than two hundred years; for you tell 
such good stories, an¢ talk so much like our old 





benefactor, that I love you now almost as much 
as I did him. 

Springfield is my native town, so perhaps you 
will not think it strange if I praise it up pretty 
well. I think it the pleasantest place I have 
ever seen. It lies upon the eastern side of 
the beautiful, broad, majestic Connecticut river, 
that comes winding down through this extensive 
valley. It contains about eight thousand inhab- 
itants, not including Cabotville and Chickopee 
Falls—two large manufacturing villages within 
the limits of Springfield. The most thickly set- 
tled part of the town lies low upon the river’s 
bank, but the handsomest portion is built upon 
what is usually termed “the hill.” This eleva- 
tion commands a fine view of the lower part of 
the town, and also gives a delightful view of 
the river. Oh, how beautiful it looks in sum. 
mer from the brow of “ the hill,” wending slowly 
and sweetly its way to the sea. Upon “the hill’ 
is located the United States Armory, for manu- 
facturing muskets. The public buildings consist 
of three arsenals, where many of the guns are 
deposited ; three long buildings, each two stories 
high, where the labor is principally performed, 
and another in the centre where the officers and 
clerks have their offices. There are several] 
other smaller buildings connected with the es- 
tablishment, where various branches of the work 
are perfected. Also, at what is called “the 
matershops,’ are a number of fine buildings 
belonging to the government, where the pretty 
Mill river affords a charming water privilege. 

I once had a fine sail of two or three miles up 
this stream. It had been a pleasant but sultry 
day, and a small company of us—merry girls 
and boys —when the sun had sunk down behind 
the blue hills, filled three small boats, and while 
the soft, mild moon looked into the deep, clear 
water to see her face, the music of some thirty 
voices blended with the still murmur of the 
stream, and was echoed in the distance. Many 
were the yellow water lilies we pulled into our 
boats with their long stems, and many did we 
leave floating gracefully with the current, their 
modest heads turned gently on one side, looking 
down upon the bosom of that pretty Mill river. 
On that sultry summer’s evening did I almost 
wish to be one of those water lilies; for Oh, 
thought I, how delightful it must be, to wave so 
gracefully one way and the other, constantly 
laved by the cool waters—the stars and the 
moon looking down upon me in love. After 
enjoying for some time the luxury which this 
scene afforded, we went on shore, where was 
a cool spring of water, which seemed the best 
I ever drank; and close by it I found a rare 
flower. If ever I should find such another, I 
would send it to you, Mr. Merry, that Mr. Bil 












lings might take a drawing of it, so that the 
little readers of the Museum might see it too; 
for I think it was the most splendid flower I 
have ever seen. We had a fine sail home, and 
sung as We went, the “Canadian Boat Song,” 
which many of the little girls and boys who read 
the Museum are familiar with. 

But now, to tell about the armory. The larg- 
est arsenal, where the guns are deposited, is a 
jong brick building, three stories in height, one 
hundred and twenty feet long, by forty wide. It 
jis a noble structure, and contains ninety-four 
thousand muskets, elegantly arranged in racks, 
each rack containing two thousand and forty 
muskets. From the upper story of this build- 
ing, we hove a fine view of the Connecticut, and 
in the summer we offen see from this place 
many boats gaily passing up and down the 
river. 

Dees it not seem a pity, Mr. Merry, that so 
peaceful a spot as that on which this armory is 
located, should be devoted to these implements 
of death? Is it not time that they were changed 
into “ ploughshares and pruning-hooks,” as the 
Bible tells us all these war instruments will be, 
some time or other? 

A year or two since, two old barracks were 
standing on the ground belonging to the United 
States, that some thirty-five or forty years ago, 
Sheltered several hundred soldiers. They are 
now torn down, but often, as I used to pass them, 
I thought how happy Peter Parley would be to 
sit down in one of these old buildings, and tell 
us children long stories about the war and the 
Indians. I often thought how glad I should be 
torun and bring a chair for him, on which to 
rest his gouty toe. From the spot where stood 
these old buildings, may be seen Mount Tom, 
some eighteen miles distant, holding up his tall 
blue head. I love to look at him, for there is 
always something very pleasing to me in the 
sight of a noble mountain; it makes one’s heart 
feel large, and seems silently to teach the eye 
to look upward to Him who created all things 
I have sometimes imagined Mount Tom to be 
the highest peak of the Alps, and when a dense 
fog has covered its top, I have fancied it to be 
all clothed with perpetual snow; for I sometimes 
enjoy very much a flight of the imagination. I 
thinkI must have learned this of old Peter Parley. 
Uh, how many pretty stories has he told us about 
Mount Tom, and Mount Holyoke, and the Con- 
hecticut, as it passes through these mountains, 
and about Bellows Falls and the Indians catch- 
ing fish with long spears. 

The western rail-road passes through this 
town. A bridge has been built across the Con- 
hecticut, which passengei trains cross four times 
during the day, and freight trains twice. This 
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bridge 1s firmly supported by six granite piers, 
of uncommon beauty and almost invincible 
strength, which have hitherto, and probably ever 
will, bid defiance to the large fields of ice that 
come floating down the river in the spring ; and 
when passing it the cars may be heard for miles. 
Thisnoble specimen of architecture was designed 
and executed by the enterprising and ingenious 
William Howe ; and, taking it as a whole, is a 
very perfect work of art, and the admiration of 
all who see it. 

We have seven churches in town, the largest 
of which is the first Congregational Church. It 
stands near the Court House, in front of which 
is a fine square in which stands a fountain built 
of marble, and many beautiful trees, and among 
them a number of majestic elms that are an 
ornament to the whole town. A tree standing 
near the fountain now presents a most magnifi- 
cent appearance. The water flowing from the 
fountain has congealed upon it until it now looks 
like a huge monument of marble, chiseled out 
by some master hand. The branches of this 
tree and the monument itself, are hung with 
large, transparent icicles of the most exquisite 
beauty. I hope, MIr. Merry, you will sometime 
sive your little friends a view of this square, for 
I think they would be delighted to see it. Under 
the shade of fhese tall trees, gathers the Cold 
Water Army, on the 4th of July, to receive the 
spray from the fountain, and to drink of the cool 
water that comes gushing up and gracefully 
falls into its marble basin; after which they 
march in long procession, with gay banners, 
smiling faces, and happy hearts, to a most inter- 
esting place called Worthington Grove, where 
long tables are spread with all kinds of refresh- 
ments, and decorated with flowers and ever- 
greens. Here, sheltered by stately oaks and 
canopied by heaven, we listen to interesting 
speeches ; fill the large, tall grove with merry 
songs ; send upward wild shouts of “ Hurrah for 
cold water!!’’ and then, gathering about the 
tables, satisfy our appetites, and quench our 
thirst by water from the spring ; and if now and 
then a dash of rain comes down upon us, we 
only sing and laugh the louder, and give sull 
heartier cheers for cold water! ! 

There are two banks here in town ; notwith- 
standing money is rather scarce. However, I 
think we do pretty well by you, Mr. Merry, if 
we do not abound in cash ; for of late many have 
subscribed for your nice Museum. But I can- 
not write any more just now, though there is 
still enough to tell about this good town of 
Springfield. Let me say, before 1 am quite 
done, that we should be very happy, exceed- 
ingly happy, to see you here, Mr. Merry; and 
though the cannons might not fire a salute 
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most sure 1 am that you would meet a happy 
greeting. 
Your affectionate young friend, 
Constant READER. 


New York, Feb. 12, 1844. 
Ma. Merry: 

Dear Sir,—In the last number of the Museum, 
you say that in England, February has nearly 
the same character as our March, and is re- 
garded as the opening of spring. Will you 
‘lease tell me, in the next number, why Eng- 
land or London should have an earlier spring 
than New York—being ten degrees north of 
New York ?—and oblige your subscriber, 

WILLIAM. 


Answer. 


In reply to the preceding inquiry, we must 
first remark, that the curious fact mentioned by 
William, has been variously explained. Our 
theory upon the subject is this. Greenland, a 
vast island at the northern point of our conti- 
nent, is a mighty ice-house, perhaps as exten- 
sive as the whole United States. Here the ice 
and snow are piled up from century to century, 
imparting to all the regions around something 
of its own chilly atmosphere. The northerly 
winds that come even to us have something of 
old Greenland’s breath in them. 

Fr this reason, as we think, all the northern 
portions of North America are much colder than 
they would otherwise be. 

If our correspondent, William, will look at a 
map of the eastern continent, he will see that 
the Arctic Ocean occupies the whole space to 
the north of about seventy-two degrees of lati- 
tude. There is no Greehland there—no great 
mass of land to hoard up the ice and snow from 
age to age, and furnish an everlasting ice-house 
to scatter abroad its freezing influences. To 
the north of the eastern continent, there is ever 
an open, unfrozen sea, tending rather to abate 
than increase the cold. 

These simple facts will show one great reason 
why our continent should be colder than the east- 
ern continent, and will serve in part to answer 
Wilham’s inquiry. There are other curious 
facts in relation to this subject, which have their 
bearing upon th question, but we have hardly 


time to state them now. We will only add, that 
the western coast of the American continent has 
a much milder climate than the eastern. At 
Astoria, which is in latitude about forty-seven 
degrees, it is as mild as at Philadelphia, which 
is at about forty degrees. The same is the fact 
in relation to the eastern continent ; at the south- 
ern point of Kamschatka, which is about the 
latitude of London, it is almost as cold and tem- 
pestuous as at Greenland. Various causes have 
been assigned for these remarkable facts, but 
we cannot notice them now. 


Oxe of our little friends seems to be suspi 
cious that the letters we insert are invented and 
written by Robert Merry himself, and not by 
the young persons from whom they seem to 
come. This being the first of April, we might 
be excused for putting off a pleasant joke upon 
our readers, but it would be dishonest in us to 
take the credit due to others. The letters in- 
serted are the genuine productions of the vari 
ous correspondents whose signatures they bear. 
Every mail brings us some of these epistles, and 
at the end of the month, we have quite a flock 


| of them—welcome as blue-birds in March 








Good bye, till the first of May. 





WE have a sad story to tell, at the close ot 
this month’s Museum. Mr. Samuel S. Soden, 
one of the original publishers of this magazine, 
and one who was largely instramental in estab 
lishing it, died at his native place—Saxonville, 
in this State—on the 20th of the present month, 
aged 25 years. He was a man of very plea 
sant manners, active habits, and zealous devo 
tion to any cause which he espoused. He 
took hold of Merry’s Museum with great ardor, 
and much of its success is to be credited to his 
efforts at the outset of the undertaking. His 
disease was a lingering consumption, which he 
bore with great patience and even cheerfulness. 
We hope our young readers will bestow upon 
his memory a kind thought, as one who has 
contributed to their pleasure—and, may we not 
add, to their profit? 


a 





